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TAKING COMFORT 


From a photograph by T. E, M. White, N, Conway, N. H. 
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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Pe 4 


The Annual Report of the American Humane 
Association, the national 
was received last month. The office of this as- 
SOCiation US see ym clave: Sirect, el ban yomNieNs, 
and the president, Dr. W. O. Stillman, is pres- 


humane society, 


ident of the Mohawk and Hudson River 
Humane Society, whose headquarters are 
Tilene: 


We gave some account of the annual meet- 
ing, which was held tn Boston last fall, a few 
months ago, but recommend all who are inter- 
ested in humane work to send for the annual 
report, which contains extracts from many in- 
teresting papers on questions concerning the 
welfare of children and animals. 


It is a discouraging feature of humane work , 


that so many persons professing to be inter- 
ested in its progress carefully avoid reading 
anything about it, and 1f asked to take a maga- 
zine, paper or report bearing on work for ani- 
mals decline to do so, excusing themselves on 
the plea that they “do not need it.” 

Such men and women usually are quite 
ready to read and keep themselves informed 


of the progress the world is making in science, 


art and literature. They read the newspapers, 
passing lightly, we hope, over the multitudin- 
ous records of crime, but taking in much that 
it is a waste of time to read, and they take 
the monthly magazines, but they do not ap- 
parently care to know how many societies are 
being formed to protect all helpless creatures 
from cruelty, or how these societies are pro- 
eressing, and that, I think, is one reason why 
the progress we make is not greater; why 
there are so many starving and deserted cats, 
« @ misery to themselves and to human beings; 
*os@ many hungry, ill-used, over-worked, over- 
Nea det’ dock-tailed, \checked-up horses—we 
see them everywhere if our eyes are opened; 
so many dogs that are not fed properly, are 
turned out of their homes for the shghtest 
fault, or, often, because the poor creatures are 
eck; are chained up or kept shut up many 


hours and so are suffering greatly for need 
of exercise; so many wretched wild creatures 
trapped and kept in hopeless imprisonment 
for people to stare at. 

Ruskin’s words—“He that is not actively 
kind is cruel,’ will bear a good deal of thought. 
The indifferent outnumber the cruel many, 
many times, and do more harm. They make 
it “bad taste” to talk about the suffering of 
animals, and almost, if not quite, ridiculous to 
make any plea for an ill-used dog or cat. They 
feel that they have done their duty if they 
give a few dollars a year to a humane society, 
but do not wish to hear about the work or 
the need of it. If asked to subscribe for Our 
Fourfooted Friends they will often reply that 
they have no children in the family, and when 
told that the paper is written more especially 
for grown people, to increase their interest and 
tell them what is being done, they say they 
care so much for the work they do not need 
to read about it. 

How it is possible for anyone to care very 
much for any cause and not wish to read of 
its progress is a difficult question to answer. - 
Those who do care to get information will find 
many valuable facts about humane work in 
the report above mentioned. Dr. Stillman’s 
opening address is full of most interesting 
truths that everyone ought to know. ‘The re- 
port is a large and handsomely got-up volume 
and in sending for it one should send some- 
thing for the postage. : 


A list of 38 humane leaflets published by the 
above association will be sent upon request, 
giving information about forming and con- 
ducting humane societies, about cruelties to 
children and animals and some of the means 
that are being taken to remedy this suffering. 


The American Humane Association has 
offered the following gold prizes and diplomas 
of honor for deeds of humanity and to those 
persons who best advance the cause of pro- 
tection of child and beast from cruelty and 


suffering. The prizes are open to universal 


competition, subject to the following condi- 


tions: 
First—Claims for prizes or diplomas shall 
be presented by mail, or in person, to the sec- 
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j retary Jol: the association before October 15, 
each year. Second—Applications must be in 
writing and accompanied by full statements 
-of facts in case, with proof of merit and 
authenticity, supported by sworn and compe- 
tent evidence covering the case. Third—Es- 
Says presented in competition shall be signed 
only with a nom-de-plume and shall not ex- 
hibit the name of the author, which shall be 
enclosed in a sealed envelope, accompanying 
the manuscript, and containing on the outside 
of the envelope the nom-de-plume and address 
of the writer. Fourth—Wherever possible, 
claims for medals or diplomas should be pre- 
sented through the anti-cruelty society located 
nearest to the candidate. 

The Angell Gold Medals:—Two gold med- 
als will be awarded annually, should claims of 
candidates adjudged worthy of recognition be 
presented. One medal shall be known as “The 
George TIT. Angell National Gold Medal for 
Pimimal Protection.” The other medal shall 
be known as “The George T. Angell Humane 
Education Gold Medal,” and shall be given 
to the person who shall be deemed to have 
“most advanced the cause of Humane Educa- 
tion. 

The Stillman Gold Medal :—One gold medal, 
offered annually, to be known as “The Will- 
iam O. Stillman Child Protection Gold Medal,” 
will be awarded to the person deemed most 
worthy, because of distinguished services to 
the cause of humanity, in promoting the pro- 
tection or rescue of children from physical or 
moral degradation and suffering. 

The Moulton Gold Medal:—One gold medal 
is offered annually, to be known as “The 
Frances A. Moulton Gold Medal,” and will be 
awarded to the person who shall be deemed to 
have performed the greatest act of kindness to 
horses or dogs. 

The Fiske Gold Medal:—One gold medal is 
offered anually, to be known as “The Minnie 
Maddern Fiske Gold Medal for the Protection 
of Live Stock,” and will be awarded to the 
person who shall write the most useful essay 
of not more than 3,000 words on the most 
effective means to be employed to prevent the 
suffering of live stock on the western ranges 
of the United States and in transportation. 


The Sprague Gold Prize:—One very valu- 
able gold watch is offered by Mrs. C. H. 
Sprague, of Washington, D. C., to be awarded 
to the person who shall write the best essay 
of not more than 3,000 or less than 1,500 words, 
on “Humane Education: Its Value and How 
Bestrtoeh rainotelt.s 

Diplomas of Honor:—The American Hu- 
mane Association will award “Diplomas of 
Honor” to persons performing deeds of great 
humanity to either children or animals when 
deemed worthy of such recognition, but only 
when claims tor the same are presented strict- 
ly in accordance with the terms announced 
herewith. 

The American Humane Association reserves 
the right to reject the claims of all candidates 
not deemed worthy of recognition, but earn- 
estly invites the presentation of applications 
in behalf of persons who are thoroughly de- 
serving and meritorious, and who come within 
the terms and conditions specified in this ane 
nouncement. All correspondence should be 
addressed to Nathaniel J. Walker, Secretary, 
the American Humane Association, Albany, 
Never Work bls Seen 


FOR YOUNGER 


~ READERS 


Where the Blame Lies 


I would not do it for the world,” said gentle 
little Mamie Sweetser. “Nor I!’ “Nor I!” 
“Nor I!” came from Mamie’s companions. It’s 
just dreadful of the boys to kill the birds,” said 
“T wouldn’t kill a dear little bird for 
the world.” 

“Non dl Ndr dl? wNor 1. said: the three 
other little girls. Then they “planned a plan.” 

The boys were holding a consultation at the 
edge of the woods by the roadside. Each little 
girl, as she passed by, said with great empha- 
S 


{?? 


Mamie. 


isan «bors atewcguel 
There were five or six boys, and each of 
them had carefully concealed a “sling-shot” or 
a bow and arrow or an air-gun. They were 
waiting for the girls to go by and leave a clear 
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field. 


They stared now, wondering if it was 


possible the girls had discovered what they 


had planned so secretly. 

The following day every time any one of 
those boys addressed the girls, the girls re- 
plied: “Boys are cruel!” 

As the boys and girls had previously been 
jolly comrades together, the boys missed the 
girls’ company more than they would have 
owned. 

“Pooh! who cares?” they said to each other. 
But as day after day passed by and the same 
condition of things continued, they decided 
that something must be done. The “Colum- 
bians” called a special meeting and carried on 
their discussion in whispers to make sure that 
they should not be overheard; and, as the hay- 
loft of Carl Anderson’s father’s barn was their 
clubroom, this was a wise precaution. 

On I[riday morning each one of the club 
boys marched into the school-yard with a dead 
bird fastened on his hat. 

There were instant and indignant exclama- 
tions from the girls. The boys did not heed 
them, but each one, as he passed by, looked at 
the group of girls and said, with great empha- 
sis: “Girls are cruel!” 

The girls were bewildered for a moment, 
then the quickest-witted one called out: “I 
know what you mean. It is because we wear 
birds on our hats. That is different. We don’t 
kill them ourselves.” 


/Gilsvate cruel eawasstiesreply 
All that morning those were the only words 


the boys would speak. 

Friday afternoans were devoted to reading 
compositions, speaking pieces and answering 
questions that were left in the question box on 
This afternoon the first 
“Which is the 
greatest cruelty to birds, killing them our- 


the teacher’s desk. 
question that was read was: 


selves or paying someone else to kill them for 
us?” 

There was a rustle among the girls, but each 
boy looked steadily at the teacher. There was 
a scribbling of pencils as the question was 
written by each scholar at the head of the 
blank sheet waiting for the list. 

The second question was then read: “How 
many thousands of birds are annually killed to 


supply the millinery business in the United 
Statesr? 

The girls’ cheeks began to get uncomfort- 
aa vane ce 

Presently came-the third question: “How 
many birdlings are left to perish from starva- 
tion by the killing of the parent bird to supply 
the demand for hat ornaments?” 

The girls’ heads dropped low as they wrote 
the question. 

But there was another: “Can you describe 
the painful process by which this bird-killing 
is performed?” 


And still another: “How many beautiful 


species of birds have become extinct in certain 


places through this wholesale butchery?” 
Then the last question: “Who are the more 
cruel to animals, boys or girls?” 
When the answers were read there was a 
sood deal of consternation among the girls; 
before the last one was read most of them were 


crying. 
Since that Friday afternoon it would be dif- 
ficult to find a boy in the town of D—— taking 


aim at birds or any other live creature, and 
equally difficult to find a hat with a bird or © 
bird’s feather in it—Our Animal Friends. 


Two Faithful Helpers 

In Carson City, Nevada, lives a teamster 
known to the old community as “Oh. Say.” 

He is not a Chinaman, as the vowels in his 
name would suggest. He is a German, and 
his life’s experience embraces a longer period 
than Nevada’s history. He secured his name 
from an ejaculatory form of address. When 
he speaks to any person he says, “Oh Say.” 

When the mines of the Comstock lode were 
opened and the movement of ore became more 
serious than a winch could lift, “Oh Say” 
drove a mule team from the shaft of Gould & 
Curry down to the crushing mill, and later his 
mules were bought by the owners of the mine 
and used for a year or two to wind up the 
winch. 

“Oh Say’ got other mules, but he always 
had a deep regard for the first mules he ever 
owned, which went down into the mine in 
1869 to drag cars from the facing. | 
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After their former owner they were named 
Peeesay. and “Oh Said, 


3) 


and “for nearly. 


forty years they dragged ore on the lower lev- | 


els of the Comstock, never coming to the sur- 
face nor issuing in the open air. 

‘But every holiday “Oh Say,” the man, went 
through the Sutro tunnel to visit his old mules, 
who lived a troglodite existence in the bowels 
of the earth. He carried them carrots and 
other delicacies favorable to a mule’s palate, 
and returned from his visits with curious 
stories of the affectionate recognition of the 
mules. 

In the long interval the tea:nster had be- 
come a freighter, and from that station had 
drifted into the most important business of 
the State. Only his intimate friends recalled 
him as “Oh Say,” and others spoke of him as 
“Hon. William Keyser, but Mr. Keyser never 
forgot his mules down on the last level of the 
Comstock, where they still, until a few weeks 
ago, dragged ore from the facing through the 
long dipping covert called the Sutro tunnel. 
At this epoch stage of the history of the Com- 
stock its management introduced machinery 
to haul the ore to the dumps, and the mules, 
some twenty or thirty of them, were out of a 
job. The Hon. William Keyser promptly re- 
purchased his mules, “Oh Say” and “Oh 
Said,” and brought them to the earth’s sur- 
face, where they met the sunlight for the first 
time in nearly half a century, and turned them 
into the rich pasturage which formed the lawn 
about his fine house in Carson City. There 
they lived in clover a short period of two 
weeks, and there they were tound dead on a 
recent morning, cradled in the alfalfa which 
had at once been their joy and their poison for 
a short period at the end of a long and useful 
career. The Hon. William Keyser buried them 
where they died, and reared over their tomb a 
carved stone, which bears the inscription: 


itor y and OH .sATLD 


Two Mules Who Contributed More 
to the Prosperity of Nevada 
Than the Silver King. 


They worked in the Comstock for 
40 years. They never took a dollar 
out of the State, but they moved 
millions of the values of its treas- 


ures. ‘This stone is raised by their 
old friend, who seeks no higher 
reward than to rest beside them. 


William Keyser. 


Tobey’s Adopted Family 


Lobeywas. the-nameof “our pet cat,-~she 


had two little kittens which, from their ap- 


pearance, one would not think belonged to 
the same family, as one was black as coal and 


the other pure white, In a spirit of fun one 
day we named the black kitten Snowball, and 


the white one Sooty. 

Needless to say, Tobey was very proud of 
these (pretty little creatures;; and~ was Svery 
much worried when one day Snowball was 
taken sick, and in spite of the most tender care 
from the anxious Tobey died, and was soon 
followed by his brother, Sooty, leaving poor 
Tobey alone. She grieved for them incessant- 
ly refusing 7 tombe 7comiorted,s and,” as she 
would not eat anything, we feared for a time 
that we should also lose our beloved Tobey. 

One day Tobey’s little master, our “Charlie- 
boy,” brought into the house two baby squir- 
rels, tiny things, that had fallen from a tree. 
He put them’ in the box with. poor,. grief- 
stricken Tobey. For a time she was deaf to 
their pitiful cries, but when she at last gave 
them her attention, she seemed to think they 
were dirty—as was indeed true—and gave 
them a thorough washing with her tongue, and 
from that time on they seemed to take the 
place of the lost Sooty and Snowball. 

She even tried to teach them to catch mice, 
but the little squirrels seemed to be afraid of 
the tiny creatures, and would not eat them 
when Tobey sought to feed her adopted chil- 


- dren this delicacy, so Tobey gave up in dis- 


cust at their lack of appreciation. 

It was an odd sight to watch Tobey parade 
around the yard followed by the little squir- 
rels. Rover, our big dog, did not take kindly 
to them, and every chance he got would chase 
them up a tree. He did this one afternoon, 
and vainly did we try by every means in our 
power to coax him away from the foot of the 
tree. Tobey soon came out in search of her 
foster-children, and when she saw them in 
the tree with Rover standing guard at the foot 
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LEAGUE DOG WHO RIDES ON A LOCOMOTIVE WITH HIS MASTER 


she seemed very much disturbed. She walked 
round him several times mewing, seemingly 
trying to coax him away, and looking up at 
the squirrels, who seemed quite contented 
where they were. Then she turned and trot- 
ted around the house to the veranda, where 
“Charlie-boy” was busily engaged in drilling 
his toy soldiers, and rubbed against him, cry- 
ing softly. “Charlie-boy” was not at. all 
pleased with the discipline of his army, and 
Wasctryine to “better iepur tie sttanee spe- 
havior of Tobey soon attracted his attention, 
and thinking that some accident had befallen 
her “squirrel-kittens,” as he called them, of 
whom he was very fond, he followed her to 
the rear of the house. When we explained 
the situation to him he called Rover, and soon 
he and the dog were engaged in a game of 
romps, and Rover entirely forgot the little 
squirrels, who were soon restored to the de- 
lighted Tobey. After this little episode Tobey 
and Rover, who had once been the best of 
friends, became bitter enemies. 

However, Rover chased the squirrels once 
too often, for they did not come back, but 
left Tobey once more disconsolate, and we 
never saw or heard anything more of Tobey’s 
adopted family.—Helen Francis. 


Do not forget to give your dogs and your 
ses water frequently in hot weather. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 
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The report through New York papers that 
policemen are instructed to shoot dogs on the 
street at sight 1f unmuzzled is incredible. We 
cannot believe that such an inhuman and dan- 
gerous method of thinning out the dog popu- 
lation could be allowed in any civilized state 
or country. Until we get more definite infor- 
mation it is useless to comment on it further 
than to say that if it be true every humane 
society in New York State should rise up 
against such an outrageous order, and, if these 
societies have any power, contend against it 
until it 1s withdrawn. But of course it is not 
true... Shooting. on the Street =comidiams ase 
allowed on account of the danger to human 
beings. We: hope to get at the exactwiqucm 
before this paper goes to press. 

A woman has recently died from fright that 
was the direct effect of the hysterical “mad 
dog” scare. A dog had a fit in the street and 
terrified some children playing near by. The 
suffering animal knew enough to run home 
and he crawled under the window, where a 
police officer, who had been summoned, found 
him and fired at him three times, wounding 
but not killing him. Then the officer discov- 
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ered that he was out of ammunition and went 
back to the station house to get more cart- 
ridges. The poor, wounded dog took this 
opportunity to creep into a cellar, but the 
officer, stocked up with ammunition, found 
him and after a few more shots succeeded in 
killing him. , ~The woman about whose house 
the firing was done became go excited that, 
having a weak heart, she could not withstand 
the shock and died the next morning. 

I am sorry we have not kept an exact rec- 
ord of the dogs suffering with fits that have 
been brought literally in our agents’ arms to 
the League, because these were all cases of 
dogs that would have been chased and shot at 
and hounded to death if they had been on the 
street with no one to protect them. 

I do not dispute the fact that there is a mys- 
terious ailment which we call rabies, but it 
has been so terribly exaggerated and this ex- 
aggeration has caused such an immense 
amount of misery to human beings as well as 
to dogs that it is time a decided stand should 
be taken to protect us, not from rabies, but 
from hysterical fear of rabies. The celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July kills more children 
in one year than hydrophobia has killed in 
‘twenty years, yet the majority of men and 
women cry out at those of us who protest 
against this wholfy-unnecessary danger to life 
and to property. Typhoid fever and diptheria 
kill thousands when a dog bite kills one. Dogs 
are chased and stoned and shot at when a 
sponge wet with cold water put on their heads 
and a dark room would speedily show that if 
they were “mad” they were mad with pain. 
Teaching a more intelligent care of dogs 
would be much more to the purpose than 
creating a morbid fear of every dog that is 
sick or cross. 


A man came to the League recently and 
asked if there was any way he could compel 
another man to have his dog shot. “Why do 
you want him shot?” I asked. “He has bit- 
ten my boy,” he replied. “Was the dog sick?” 
“No,” he said.. “Then why do you wish to 
have him killed? If he is a healthy dog the 
bite can’t hurt your boy, who was probably 
teasing the dog and deserved to be bitten.” 


: really a 


“We are afraid he will have hydrophobia 
some time,’ the man said, “and then our boy 
will have it.” 

“-bart chat as sabsird; id ‘said. 

“IT think so myself,” the man replied, “but 
a friend of ours told us about a boy that 


was bitten by a dog and nine years after it 


the dog went mad and the boy had hydro- 
phobia the same time, so my wife is sick abed 
worrying about it.” 

I said everything I could to the man to con- 
vince him of the absurdity of such a super- 
stition and he went away comforted, Whether 
he succeeded in comforting his wife or not I 
have not heard. 


Leading Physicians Discuss Hydrophobia 


[From the Philadelphia Public Ledger, May 25, 1908. ] 

The hydrophobia “scare” in New York has 
aroused Philadelphia medical men to a sense 
of the necessity of doing something to allay 
the false terrors that in the popular mind are 
associated with an ailment which some very 
eminent authorities declare is not in any sense 
a disease. At the worst, the trustworthy med- 
ical authorities say that hydrophobia is of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence, and that the vast 
majority of cases reported to be such are 
neurotic or hysterical trouble, in 
which the actions of a mad es are involun- 
tarily imitated. 

Here is the opinion of Dr. Charles K. Mills, 
of this city, acknowledged to be one of the 
foremost neurologists in the world: 

“T have seen many patients suffering from 
what was called hydrophobia, both in my own 
practice and in consultation with other phy- 
sicians, yet all were examples of diseases of 
entirely different character with symptoms 
resembling those supposed to be symptoms 
of hydrophobia. I do not feel justified in 
saying that hydrophobia does not exist, but 
I have never seen a so-called case that could 
not be explained on some other view than that 
of the introduction of a specific morbid virus. 
Although I have taken special pains to find a 
clear case of hydrophobia in the human sub- 
ject, I have not yet succeeded.” 

The highest estimate of deaths by hydro- 
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phobia in one year in this country, given by 
Dr. George H. Hart, of the Animal Industry 
Bureau at Washington, in a report just pub- 
lished, is 300 in a population of 80,000,000, and 
Dr. Henry .W. Cattell, of this city, declarés it 
to be too high. . 

Dr. Joseph W. Hearn’s view of dog bites 
and their consequences is tnis: 

“T am of the opinion that the bite of a dog is 
no more dangerous than the scratch of a pin 
or the puncture ofan infectious: nai, but be 
cause of exaggerated printed and oral ac- 
counts the pictures or “hydrophobiawisesso 
stamped upon the public mind that the 
thought of i, aiter being “bitten by jasuce 
throws imaginative people-into such panics of 
nervous excitement that they unconsciousiv 
reproduce itS supposed symptoms. Al- 
though I have practiced surgery in private 
and in many of the hospials of Philadelphia 
for the past twenty years, I have never seen a 
case of hydrophobia either in man or dog, 
nor do I know any other physician or surgeon 
who has. 7 

wcheplate saimiuiel sD) Gross elo a1 Gres 
the venerable professor of surgery in the 
Jefferson. Medical College, with whom I was 
associated for many years, and whose large 
practice included every known medical and 
surgical disorder, never saw a case of bydro- 
phobia.” 

Dr. Charles W. Dulles, lecturer on the his- 
tory of medicine in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who has been repeatedly appointed 
by the medical societies of the State to inves- 
tigate rabies and has read various papers on 
the subject before the American Medical As- 
sociation, the College of Physicians of Phil- 
adelphia, the ‘Philadelphia County ‘Medical 
Society, the Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the Medico-Legal Society of New York, and 
has corresponded on the subject with most of 
the distinguished medical men of Europe, said 
yesterday to a Public Ledger reporter: 

“T have always insisted, and have so stated 
a thousand times, that the word hydrophobia 
should be used exactly as the word convul- 
sions is used, to indicate a condition, without 
any prejudice as to its cause. People have 
these symptoms and die, but what causes 


them is another question. I do not believe 
that there is anything specific in the saliva of 
a dog to cause this disorder, because it has 
appeared after a great many injuries of a total- 
ly different character. 

“IT read before a medical society twenty 
years ago, a paper in which I described more 
than thirty diseases in which the symptoms 
attributed to hydrophobia appeared. Not 
only that, but I have made a careful study of 
a large number of reported cases of mad dog 
bites and I have found that only a very small 
proportion of them resulted in death, not more 
than: twovor three per cene | 

“The condition is what is called psychosis 
or extreme nervous excitability, and it may be 
due to many different causes, one of the com- 
monest of which is fear. I would make a most 
urgent appeal to the newspapers to cease print- 
ing reports of ‘deaths by hydrophobia.’ 

“For twenty-five years I have been studying 
this subject, and I have gathered data upon it 
from every part of the world. I have made it 
a practice to correspond with every physician 
reported to have or ito “have; fadmamcasemon 
hydrophobia in charge. In the last report of 
the Registrar General of England (that for 
1906) appears this statement: “Not a single 
death from this disease (hydrophobia) has 
been reported either in 1906 or any of the pre- 
ceding three years. In the course of the last 
eight years only two deaths by hydrophobia 
have been reported in England and Wales, 
and these were registered in the year 1902.’ 

“The answer that some people will make to 
this statement is that in those years the muz- 
zling law was in operation in England, but this 
is no more true than it is of like regulations 
in this country. The muzzling law exists in 
England, but it is enforced only about as much 
as it is in Philadelphia, and no more. 

“Records of fourteen years in England show 
that in the vear in which the largest number 
of mad dogs were reported there was the 
smallest proportion of reported deaths by 
hydrophobia. For example, in 1892, 38 mad 
dogs were reported and 17 deaths of human 
being by hydrophobia, a proportion of about 
Letoee; extn 1805, 672 mad dogs were reported 
and 27 deaths by hydrophobia, or about I to 
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33. In 1896, 438 mad dogs were reported, and 
9 deaths from hydrophobia, or about I to 49. 

“I have repeatedly called attention to the 
fact that in places where the largest number 
of sick and homeless dogs are gathered—in 
public pounds—hydrophobia is practically un- 
‘known. The report of the superintendent of 
the New York Society for the Prevention of 
‘Cruelty to Animals, dated April 7 last, stated 
that there was practically no such thing as 
‘Thydrophobia in that city. Each of the 26 ani- 
mal catchers employed by the society had been 
bitten on an average of four times a month. 

» In’the :last’ fourteen years :in. handling 
1,155,013 small animals, taken from the public 
streets, principally dogs and cats, they had 
been bitten about 15,000 times, and not a 
single case of hydrophobia had followed. I 
have obtained statistics of this sort from al- 
most every large city in the world, and all 
show the same absence of hydrophobia among 
persons who have most to do with dogs. 

“T have found that the people employed at 
dog kennels and pounds have the utmost con- 
tempt for dog bites, and I have never learned 
of a case of hydrophobia in any such place, 
although I have made very diligent search for 
‘one. 

“IT have repeatedly at medical meetings as- 
serted that there has been no good result from 
the use of the Pasteur method in treating 
hydrophobia. It has been shown by statistics 
“that in countries where that method is em- 
ployed the number of deaths from hydrophobia 
has increased and not diminished. This 
charge has never been contested in a scientific 
smanner except once, and that was by Doctor 
Falmon, of the Animal Industry Bureau at 
Washington. I made a reply to his contention 
and he was not heard from again. 

“Tn spite of the fact that veterinarians all 
Over the country have been asserting that 
rabies in the lower animals was increasing, 
there has been no increase in the number of 
cases of hydrophobia in human beings except 
in and about the towns or cities where Pasteur 
institutes have been in operation or Pasteur 
institute statements have been circulated. In 
other words, it is in these regions that hyster- 
ical excitement over imaginary danger is most 
stimulated. 


“IT have been much impressed with the com- 
mercial aspect of the Pasteur institutes. Think 
of any doctor who is treating neurotic symp- 
toms of this nature telling his patient, as was 
done to William H. Marsh in New York, I 
understand, that he had but two days to live! 
It is also stated that the physician, yielding 
to his patient’s request, administered opiates 
to him. That was the only thing that was 
needed to bring the man’s life to an end, rob- 
bing him of his sole chance of recovery. It 
seems that in New York the doctor himself 


was seized with fright and that he has taken 


the Pasteur treatment. 

“Recently there occurred a case of reputed 
hydrophobia in the Hahnemann Hospital in 
Scranton. I wrote to the doctor in charge and 
after some delay he replied. The man had 
died and he himself, believing himself infect- 
ed, had taken the Pasteur treatment. Every- 
thing, upon investigation, tended to show that 
the patient did not have hydrophobia at all, 
but that he probably died of delirium tremens, 
which was diagnosed as his ailment by the 
physician who sent him to the hospital. The 
hospital doctor wrote me that the Pasteur 
treatment had made him very ill, and that 
was the reason he had not replied to me 
earlier.; 

Dr. Matthew Woods has also made an in- 
vestigation of hydrophobia during about twen- 
ty years. It was undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. In a public lecture Doctor Woods 
offered to pay $100 to any person who would 
bring to him an undoubted case of hydropho- 
bia. From that day to. this, Doctor Woods 
says, he has never seen a genuine case of the 
disease. He found that the oldest hospital in 
the country, the Pennsylvania, had had in all 
its history up to that time only one supposed 
case of hydrophobia, and this was found to 
have been diagnosed erroneously. Doctor 
Woods, on the other hand, has had experience 
of many cases of pseudo hydrophobia or lysso- 
phobia. 

These yielded to calming treatment and 
moral suasion. They were marked in the first 
instance by convulsions and by hysterical imi- 
tation of the actions of a mad dog, such as 
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going on all fours, barking, snapping with the 
teeth and frothing at the mouth. There are 
many authentic traditions of persons thus 
afflicted:so frightening the people about them 
that the latter in a panic smothered them under 
feather pillows or mattresses. There could be 
no stronger illustration-than this of the fran- 
tic infection of fear. 

. Dr. Hiram Corson, of Conshohocken, said 
Doctor Woods, after a practice of 70 years had 
assured him that he had never. seen a case of 
hydrophobia. 3 

Dr. Henry W. Cattell, whose studies on this 
subject have attracted much attention, said 
yesterday : . 

“My investigations upon the subject of 
rabies, based upon the actual cases and upon 
the writings of Pasteur, Negri, Babes, van 
Gehuchten, Nelis, Lowden, Hart and many 
others, lead me to believe that, while there 
is such a disease, the number of cases actually 
occurring is much less than one might think 
from a perusal of some of the reports emanat- 
ing from so-called Pasteur institutes. During 
my three years’ connection with the coroner’s 
office there were reported three cases of hydro- 
phobia, none of which, upon investigation by 
competent bacteriologists, proved to be such. 
In the past twenty years here in Philadelphia 
IT have known of but three cases which were 
investigated with sufficient care to lead one to 
think that death was due to rabies. In many 
instances, however, the dog which had bitten 
a human being has been shown to be mad, and 
yet for one reason or another the disease did 
not develop in the person bitten.” 

Dr. William Osler, formerly of John Hop- 
kins University, but now of Oxford, in his 
standard work of pathology, speaks of hydro- 
phobia as an ailment of exceedingly rare oc- 
currence. He describes lyssophobia, or pseudo 
hydrophobia, as follows: 

“This is a very interesting affection, which 
may closely resemble hydrophobia, but is 
really nothing more than a neurotic or hyster- 
ical manifestation. A nervous person bitten 
by a dog, either rabid or supposed to be rabid, 
has within a few months, or even later, symp- 
toms somewhat resembling the true disease. 
He may have paroxysms, in which he says 


he is unable to drink, grasps at his throat and 
becomes emotional. The temperature is not 
elevated and the disease does not progress. 
It lasts much longer than’ the true rabies and 
is amenable to treatment. It is not improb- 
able that the majority of the cases of-alleged. 
recovery in rabies have been of the hysterical 
form.” 


The above excellent article has been re- 


printed by the Women’s Pennsylvania Society 


for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and may 
be had in leaflet form by addressing their of- 
fice, 36 South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia. 

To this we may add that during the nine 
years since the Animal Rescue League started 
there has been no certain case of rabies among 
the 20,000 dogs we have received and no worse 
results have followed from any bite of dog 
or cat than temporary inflammation. Every 
summer we are called upon to send agents 
for sick dogs that are reported “mad,” but in 
no case has our veterinary doctor found con- 
clusive proof of rabies. Fits from indigestion 
or heat or nervous shock, acute indigestion, , 
and distemper have been the trouble in alk 
these cases. 


Horse Technicalities 

A white spot on the forehead isa star. A 
white face from eye to eye is a bald face. A 
strap between-the nostrils is a snip. A white 
eye isa glass eye. A horse has pasterns, not 
ankles, and there is no such point a hind knee 
or foreshoulder. White around the top of the 
hoof is a white coronet. White below the pas- 
tern or above the pastern is a white leg. A 
snip can not be anywhere but on the nose. 
Amble is a gait like pacing, but slower, in which 
the two legs onthe same side are moved together. 
The croup is that part of the horse back of the 
saddle. The forearm is that part of the leg 
between the elbow and the knee, and the elbow 
is the joint of the foreleg next to the knee and 
not to the side. When the horse forges it 
strikes the toe of the forefoot with the toe of 
the hind one, and this is sometimes the result. 
of bad shoeing. Every one should know that 
the hand, a term commonly used in describing 
the height of a horse is one-third of a foot, or 
four inches. 
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LEAGUE NEWS * 


ie AND NOTES 


Work for Horses 


Our work for horses during July has been 
very satisfactory. In the first place we have 
reason to feel much pleased with the results 
of the plan which occurred suddenly to me one 
hot night when I was lying awake thinking 
how just a few swallows of cold water refresh 
one in such weather as we have been passing 
through. “Why not place men 
with pails of water at stations 
meres tney can do the most 
good and where no watering 
troughs are to be found during 
this hot wewather,” I thought. 
It was such a simple way of 
solving the problem how to 
water the horses at the North 
and South Stations,—a problem 
which has been perplexing us 
for two or three years—that the 
only wonder was we had not 
tiovent of it before. In ‘the 
morning I’ proposed trying the 
plan, and although we hesitated 
a little on account of the ex- 
pense, we decided to begin it 
and carry it on through the hot 
weather. 

We have had no money given 
us for this purpose until within 
two or three days of this writ- 


ing, when a few sums ranging 
from five to ten dollars have 


been sent in. We were very 
grateful for this assistance, and 
should be glad if more could be 
forthcoming, but we are quite 
well aware that our calls are 
very frequent as they need to 
be, considering what a large 
work we are doing. 

We have only been able to 
men in this work, and we have put them 
where we felt they were most needed, at the 
North and South Stations. 


two 


270 RD OR 
engage 


The stories these 


SOUTH STATION 


men have told us of the gratitude of drivers 
and the eagerness which the horses have 
shown when the pails of water were offered 
them, has been most convincing proof of the 
need there was to help the horses at those 
points. From sixty to eighty horses are fre- 
quently watered in one day. We hope to keep 
this up until the cold weather, when it will 
not be so necessary, although were our means 
sufficient to’ allow us to do so, we should 
probably continue it until drinking troughs 
could be placed near the stations. In attempt- 
ing to get this done, however, we have met 


—_ 


NORTH STATION 


with a very reasonable objection,—so many 
carriages and teams are constantly going to 
these stations, a drinking trough would be 
likely to cause congestion if placed anywhere 
near this line of travel. 
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Two complaints have been sent to us which 
have been dealt with very satisfactorily. One 
was a horse on a Melrose express, driven one 
hot afternoon until he was absolutely exhaust- 
ed and could proceed no further. Our veter- 
inary doctor was called to see the horse, he 
summoned an agent of the Massachusetts 5S. 
PC Ay andahe man was put in “court.csleam 
glad to say that in this case he was not only 
prosecuted, but convicted, and obliged to pay 
one hundred dollars. 

Another exhausted horse was on a Newton 
express. ‘He dell ons Boylstens street fang yale 
Animal Rescue League was notified, our doc- 
tor went to see the horse, summouéd the agent 
Orethe Ws. PCs AS and thecdriver was put 
into) coutt. The qudse wnned the driversand 
the owner each $25. 

We have kept watcu, as usual, on the sales 
stables and auction rooms, and have looked up 
horses that were seen on the streets unfit for 
labor. Wwe have bought or taken during the 
ymwonth horses as follows: 

()ne horse used in a peddler wagon; spavined, 
thin and old; another was seen on the street, 
very old, had fallen and sprained his hip; an- 
other old horse with a badly injured fore leg, 
that was driven in a canvasser’s wagon; anoth- 
er with the fore leg which pained him so badly 
that he could hardly step, and another thin. 
old white horse a coal dealer was using when 
he was so lame he could hardly get along the 
street. - Still another was a bay horse ‘in a 
wood wagon, teeth gone, not able to eat, and 
eradually starving to, death, the 
man wes still working him. Our veterinary 
doctor took him out of the team and had him 
put into a stable. 


though 


All these horses have been mercifully killed 
under our supervision so that we know it is 
done and they have not. been traded oi to 
other men. Such is our work for July, and. 
as one can easily see, such a work requires a 


great deal of money and deserves public help. 


The month of July was a very busy one at 
the League. Tle number of dogs received was 
542, of cats and kittens 2307. Of the whole 
number 1136 were homeless and 1813 were 


\ 
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A RESCUED HORSE 


voluntarily given up by their owners, many of 
them.being kittens brought in by children whose 
mothers sent the kittens to be disposed of 
humanely. 1069 of these animals were brought 
to the League by visitors; the others were 
brought in by agents of the League. 


There were 1526 horses watered at the sta- 
tions from the middle of July, when we began 
this work, up to August 1, and the number is 
increasing as the work is better known. Beside 
the horses, dogs, cats and birds have benefitted 
by. this charity. 

It has been asked if any money has been 
given the League for watering the horses at the 
stations. Two years ago some money was 
given us for the purpose especially of getting 
drinking places for dogs and smaller animals. 
Through the efforts of the committee a number 
of basins were added to the fountains already 
placed, but we are holding that money expect- 
ing to place more basins or fountains. No 
money was applied for or given for the purpose 
of watering the horses at the stations. Not 
because we do not need it, but because the plan 
was formed and carried out so suddenly we did 
not take any time to solicit funds for it. Since 
beginning the work about $20 have been sent 
us for it. We should be most grateful for con- 
tributions to be used for this purpose as we wish 
to continue the work as long as we see it is 
needed. 
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Black Beauty, the filly’s mother, is having a 
long vacation at Pine Ridge. She is not heavy 
enough for the express work. It tells on her, 
and her owner being a humane man has decided 
not to put her back into this work. As he has 
no other use for her he wishes to sell her, and 
we have asked him to leave her awhile longer 
with us, and let us try to find the right sort of 
home for her. She is sound and kind, an excel- 
lent horse for a family in the country, or for 
light work. She can be bought for a very rea- 
sonable price, and we can heartily recommend 
her. We would like to have her placed near 
Boston, so that we could see her occasionally 
and repurchase her if she should be in the 
market again. 


‘We beg our friends to bear in mind the 
December Fair. We need to make it a greater 
success than ever this year on account’ of the 
increase of our expenses through work that is 
doing great good. We hope to have many use- 
ful and beautiful articles sent us, also jellies and 
home-made preserves. The Exchange Table 
we had last year was such a success we would 
like to repeat it if articles are sent in suitable 
for it. 


A very common sight at the League these 


vacation days is from three to six children 


from tenement houses coming into the office 
each bringing a kitten. When asked the usual 
questions, “Are they your own?” “Where is 
the mother?” we get replies that make us 
thankful there is an Animal Rescue League to 
which such poor, helpless little creatures can be 
brought, and that the influenee of the League 
has extended into these poorer quarters of the 
fiero example, a child, one of a group, 
each bearing a kitten, said, ‘““The cat laid them 
in a corner of our yard ; they were all piled up 
there.’ And when asked if they knew where 
the mother cat was they said, ‘‘ Someone threw 
a cat out a window; she fell in the yard and 
was dead.’ And yet there are those who criti- 
cise the League because we will not, excepting 
in rare instances, give away female cats. All 
these hundreds of animals brought in bring 
with them constant revelations of the cruelty of 
human beings toward weaker and more helpless 
animals than themselves. 


-with us and we consider him perfect. 


Wollaston, Mass. 
Your card in regard to a dog taken by us 
on February 12, 1908, received. The dog you 
refer to was a beautiful mastif, but he was so 
large for my house that Mr. Soule took him 
back to you the next day. He was splendid 
in every way, but when he stood still and 
wageged his tail he was so big that his tail 
switched dishes off the table, and it was some- 
what disastrous in effect. The other dog, a 
pointer, we got from you last summer, is still 
We all 

love him very, very much. = 


What Robin Told 


How do the robins build their nest? 
Robin Redbreast told me. 

First a wisp of amber hay 

In a pretty round they lay, 

Then some shreds of downy floss, 

Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 

Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 

This way, that way, and across; 
That’s what Robin told me. 


Where do the robins hide their nests 
Robin Redbreast told me. 
Up among the leaves so deep, 
Where the sunbeams rarely creep; 
Long before the winds are cold, 
Long before the leaves are gold, 
Bright-eyed stars will peep, and see 
Baby robins, one, two, three; 
That’s what Robin told me. 
—George Cooper. 


, 


My Dear Friends at the “Home” :— 


This to let you know that I do not forget 
you, and I think it possible you would like to 
see my face once more. 

You will be pleased to know that I have a 
delightful home, and my mistress tells me I 
am the dearest, darlingest dog that ever was, 
and I assure you that I reciprocate her affec- 
tion, and am so attached to her that I never 
think of running away, as my former master 
said I used to. But I cannot believe it. 

In fact, dear friends, I do not mind telling 
you that everybody thinks I am a very fine, 
handsome fellow, and a number of people have 
asked my mistress to give me to them. But, 
dear me, she would never part with me in the 
world. She keeps me well groomed, and fed, 
and on state occasions takes me with her on 
the cars. At these times I wear.a blue-ribbon, 


and act wise and decorously. 


I spent three months last summer in the 
woods of Maine, and such a time as I did 
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have hunting. It was not an unusual thing for 
meé to “tree aibird,” at which great teat every 
body would laugh: because I barked, and | 
could not understand why they laughed. 

To those whom I love I have a way of grin- 
ning, lifting my upper lip high above my teeth. 
and giving them my paw. This is a never- 
failing source of delight to them, but it fright- 
ens strangers half to death. 

lL think -l<should*teely like: -kilune.4 sinan 
should he attempt to harm any member of this 
family. In fact, ] have expressed my feelings 
a number of times, and find it is very gratify- 
ing to my master to think I am a good watch- 
dog. And yet I never act foolishly, but am 
able to discriminate. 


Now I hope this long letter will not weary 


you, but I was just vain enough to want you 
to know what a fine creature I have grown 
to be. 

My mistress is going to see you all some- 
time, and may take me with her. Until then, 
good-bye. 

My name has been changed and so instead 
OL Sport, yiak- sien myself: 

Very affectionately yours, 
Scott. 


A Faithful Dog’s Grief 


Lima, O., September 30.— Walking to the 
door of his mercantile house for frésh air, 
August Hinkledein, aged 55, dropped dead. 
No one was near save his faithful dog, who 
attracted pedestrians with his moans as he licked 
the face and hands of his dead master. 


It would bea good idea for every State in 
the Union to pass a law ‘absolutely prohibiting 
the killing of quail at any time. These birds 
are among the farmers’ best friends. 


We are pleased to learn in the Animals’ Guar- 
dian that there are over 30,000 horses now 
working in London without blinders, and it is 
said they work and feed better without them, 
and not one case has been heard of shying or 
any other inconvenience which can be traced to 
their disuse. 


Pets Cared For by E. L. S., 


691 Adams St., Dorchester 


g Years Experience 


VACATION HOME FOR 


Pet Cats 


Home lifein the country and best of care given SMALL 


Pets. Thirty minutes from Boston. 


Miss M. P. FROST, Wayland, Mass. P.O. Box 38 


A FREE CLINIC 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


FOR ANIMALS 
OF THE POOR 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 
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Loox For AUSTIN ONEVERY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. H. McLELLAN 


Manufacturer and Dealer in . 


AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 


Drapery Poles, Rods and Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 


BoeateCOVERS Si2eRAY HOODS 


Haymarket Square, Boston 
Please mention this Paper 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. — 
SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


1546-3 Cambridge 


Telephone, 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


eeeie®) 6°-P. M.> DATLEY:. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered oak, 
mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 


Teiephone, Roxbury @2 
Frank 8. Waterman i 


George H. Waterman 


LYTIAN 
Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 


DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CoO. 


Tel. 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 

Price® 10, centsv each.’ By 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass 
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Whose Home is the Wilderness? 


New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By “‘ Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 

Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘* Northern 
Trails’? which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 
‘*School of the Woods”’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—summer, autumn and winter. 


A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


A Little Brother to the Bear 

The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The bock is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FEED 


OLD 
GRIST MIL 
DOG BREAD 


If You Wish 
Healthy, 
Strong 

and Active 

Dogs 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


Forty generations of prize-winning dogs have eaten our 


biscuits. 


We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 


Send for FREE Catalogue, “DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT Newark, 8. J. Cleveland, Ohio 


A L A St. Louis, Mo Beston, Mass. 
( m.) ta. San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Cane 


